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torate was a bilateral relation between two parties of unequal strength,
a mandate really was held in fee, in the sense that it was conferred
upon the Mandatory Power by the Principal Allied and Associated
Powers and was administered by it under the supervision of the
Council of the League of Nations, so that in this case some third
party was involved at every stage. This assertion of the principle
that the political control of a strong progressive state over a weak
and backward one was a trusteeship, and that the proper execution
of such a trust was a matter of concern to the whole of the com-
munity of nations, marked a notable step forward in the advance
from the Machiavellian regime of parochial sovereignty towards a
new oecumenical order of society. At the same time, it could hardly
be maintained that this new element in the mandatory system,
which distinguished it from the old institution of the protectorate,
was actually the most potent of the factors which accounted for the
emancipation of 'Iraq in 1932.

The extraordinary feature of the international transactions which
began with the signature of the Anglo-'Iraqi Treaty of the 30th June,
1930,1 and which culminated in the transformation of the former
mandated territory into aa independent state member of the League
of Nations on the 3rd October, 1932, was that the Government and
the prevailing public opinion of the Mandatory Power were at one
with the Government and the prevailing public opinion of the
mandated territory in pressing for an early liquidation of the mandate,
while the hesitation was-shown by the Permanent Mandates Com-
mission, winch was the League Council's constitutional advisory
body in this field of the Council's work.

Why was it that the respective roles which would have been con-
fidently forecast for the Commission and the Mandatory Power at
the time when the mandate was conferred were inverted in the event,
only ten years later?

The change in the British attitude towards Great Britain's political
intervention in Iraq was one example of a sudden but profound
alteration in the general attitude of the Western Imperial Powers2

1 For the signature of tins treaty, flee the Survey for 1930, Part III, section

(vi).

8 The change of attitude declared itself earliest in Great Britain; it was
slower to appear in France; and there was no trace of it in Italy, who had had
no opportunity of tiring of a fruit which she had never been permitted to
taftto Bincc tlie lows of the last remnants of the Venetian Empire in the Leyant.
The experience of France in Syria and the Lebanon between the Armistice of
1918 and the time of writing in 1935 is, however, instructive. In 1935, the
exorcise of political authority in the Levant undoubtedly seemed very much
less desirable in French eyes than it had been felt to be seventeen years before.